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TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


Dear stn—lI received a few days ago a number of the “ New- || 

” a 

York Mirror,” directed to “‘ p. mw.” at this place; and as these | 
initials are officially mine, in these parts, till some one else has 


a better right to them, by virtue of a /ater date of commission, I 
was induced to open it, and, to the great gratification of my nu- || 
merous progeny, found myself in the possession of what my bairns | 
have long wished to see, to wit, an exact and admirable likeness 
of our old household friend Santa Claus. I knew that I was not a 
subscriber ; I knew I could not afford to become one while my chil- 
dren came so fast, and the times stayed so hard; and I wondered 
how I had got into your good graces to such a degree as to be 
honoured with so genteel a compliment; but on reading the 
whole number, inside and outside, I ascertained the fact, that 


you wished me to get you some subscribers among the Jiferate 
Well, I resolved at once to prove myself not un- 
I took the precious number 


around me. 
worthy of your generous confidence. 
beneath my arm and sallied forth—called, in my usual polite and 
e village—they keep 





friendly manner, on all the old dames in t 
I can't stop to tell you how glad they 


the purse, you know. 
were to see me, and how quickly the arm-chair was dusted off 
and pushed in front of the stove for me, that all the young tow- 
heads might cluster around me, and see Santa Claus himself! 
Oh how the young urchins gazed at Nick's queer phiz ! how they 
scanned his budget and recognized just such things as they had ; 


how they questioned me as to how Mr. Ingham could take 
jis picture so plain, when they knew the kind old saint only 
travels about af night; how they proved their kindred to old 
Wouter Von Twiller by doubting the likeness ; and then how they 
rattled on, and questioned the old folk as to whether it was all 
true! and how they begged all the old folks to subscribe for the 
Mirror immediately, and how readily they complied with their 
wishes. But I will not occupy more of your time on these points, 
for | am told the New-Yorkers can't afford to spare much of their 
time even to country cousins. I enclose you a list of all the sub- 
scribers I could procure. “ But what am I to do with the number 
directed to myself?’ thought I. On reaching home I consulted 
with my good vrouw as to what I must do with the number. There 
were no directions in the “ Post-Office Regulations” to meet 
But ere my rib had spoken her 


the case. It was sent to me. 
mind, my youngest picture of myself in my boyish days told me 





he had just finished a frame with his dog-knife, so as to put Santa 
Claus in it when the corer should be worn out; and the big girls 
had cut out all the poetry; another cub had laid claim to the 
a place 


“Ruins of Carthage,” because it represented just such 
as he would choose to sit down and watch for game in—(he is a 
great shot for his years.) If I gratified them I must retain the 
‘* But what,” said my better half, ** what will the edi- 


Ought you to keep 1?” 


number ; 


9 


tor say? “Why, deary says I, 


“that’s true, I must ask Aim.” So here you have the question— 
Shall I keep it? Shall I keep it, and see how Santa Claus would 
? and let Bob 


and 


look in a home-made frame over our chimney-piece 


study “ chances for a shot ’ in the “ Ruins of Carthage? 
let Sue and the other girls learn the music and the songs? or 
must J re-envelope it, and load the mail agai with a “ free 


packet!’ Please answer these questions if you think it neces- 


sary, ere the new postmaster-general gets into office, 
comes to know of it he will think Iam making bad use of my 


for if ne 


privilege, by getting vour Mirror only to read, and then sending 
it k 


tet 


yack free of postage, thereby unnecessarily adding weight to 


the contractor's burdens, and in despite of all the whig blood 


which descended to me from my revolutionary sires, (I had more 


than one in the war of '76,) he will send Mr. Filitt after me, or 


turn me out of office, though ‘he department would suffer more 


by such a move than myself. You will pardon my long epistle 


on this subject, (for I take you to be a clever fellow,) when you 


sec how earnest I am, and as I saw no “ rermillion edicts” in 


your own placid mirror, I have written, as ] am wont to do, on both 


sides of the sheet ; and besides I do hate waste. Remember the 
frame is made, the brats have fallen in love with San‘a Claus, 


have eclipsed the moon 
But 
I don’t want to sway your mind by mentioning these things ; just 


say what I must d 1 when all the other editors of 


though they do think Mr. Ingham might 


a leetle that night! and Bob has already chosen his position 


om the case, am 


splendid and beautiful periodicals, and papers, and books, send me 
a copy, as they will do after they find out what you have done, 
and how zealously I will try to serve the cause of letters, (as, in- 


for myself as 


uM 


deed, am duty bound.) I will better know how to act 


Y ours, . “op 


th 





vell as for them 





NOOPER 





LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
Prepared for the New-York Mirror by Mra. Percy Stanhope 


The above print represents a lady in a visiting or carriage- 


dress. It consists of a mantelet of rich brown velvet, lined with 


blue silk, with an embroidered edging, and trimmed with fur 


This is worn over a dress of pale silk, with a deep border of 
black lace, and is fastened in front with a broad clasp of a new 


The 


shoulders wit 


mantelet is so made as to sit 


grace 


ot 


and beautiful pattern 


fully on the hout concealing the richness the 


is fastened 
We have 


and Murray-street, 


under dress. The lace fichu, which covers the bust, 


in front by a large mosaic broach in a setting of gold 


seen at Tenney's, at the corner of Broadway 


sorne fine specimens of this fashionable style of ornament, and 
also at Drummond's, 371 Broadway, of the lace-armlets which 
are seen on the wrist of the lady in the picture. At the same 
establishment is to be found every variety of the fashionable 


materials used in the composition of the costume we have de 


scribed. The hat is of white velvet, kept in shape by two light 
circles of wire, and enriched with a large drooping plume. Such 
of our readers as may wish to examine this style of hat, will 
find it at the millinery of Mrs. Pratt, at the corner of Broadway 


and Bleecker-street. We notice also the plain white gloves and 
richly embroidered handkerchief, which, in conse juence, we pre- 
sume, of the want of those old-fashioned, but very convenient 
appendages, pockets, is carried in the hand. The hair is worn 
plain, with one or two art ficial roses on the inside of the bonnet, 
less rich and varied in their hue than the natural ones which 
bloom upon the cheek of belles and beauties. It must be remem- 
bered, that in France the climate is less variable, and the spring 
much earlier than with us but the time is close at hand when 
the flowers of loveliness w ‘ on the pare, a d id 








blossoms awaken to life 
“The leaves whic itumn’s tempests wither | 
The birds which then took wing | 
When winter's past and gone, come hither 
To welcome back the + pring 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST 

In the year 1775, there stood upon the borders of Epping 
Forest, at a distance of about twelve miles from Londo: mea 
suring from the Standard in Cornhill, or rather from the spot on or 
near to which the Standard used to be in days of vore—a house 
ol public entertarmment, called the Maypole which fact was de 
monstrated to all such travellers as could neither read nor write 
(and sixty years ago a vast number, both of travellers and stay 
at-homes, were im this condition) bv the emblem reared on the 
roadside, over against the i se, whi if not of those goodly 
proportions that Maypx es were wont to present | olden times, 
was a fair young ash, thirty feet in height, and straight as any 
arrow that ever | sh yoeman drew 

The Maypole y which ter from henceforth, is meant the 
house, and not its sign—the Maypole was an old building, with 
more gable ends than a lazy men would care to count on a sunny 
day; huge zig-zag « nnevs, out of which it seemed as though 
even smoke could not choose tcome im more than naturally fan 
tastic shapes, imparted to t s tort s progress; and vast sta 
bles, gloomy, ruinous, and « mpty The place was said to have 
been built in the days of King Henry the Eighth; and there was 
a legend, not only that Queen Elizabeth had slept there one night 
while upon a hunting excursion, to wil, in a ce ain oak pane lled 
room, with a deep bay window, but that next morning, while 
standing on a mounting-block before the door, with one foot in 
the stirrup, the virgin monarch had then and there boxed and 
cuffed an unlucky page for some neglect of duty The matter 
of-fact and doubtful folks, of whom there were a few among the 
Maypole customers, a8 unluckily there always are in every little 
community, were inclined to look upon this tradition as rather 
apocryphal ; but whenever the landlord of that ancient hostelry 
appe aled to the mounting-block itself as evidence, and trium 


phantly pointed out that there it stood in the same place to that 


very day, the doubters never fa be put down by a large 


majority, and all true believers exulted, as in a victory 








Whether these, and many other stories of the like nature, were 
true or untrue, the Maypole was really an old house, a very old 
house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and perhaps older, 
which will sometumes | ippen with houses of an uncertain, as 
with ladies of a certain age. Its windows were old diamond pane 
lattices, its floors were sunken and uneven, its ceilings black- 
ened by the hand of time, and heavy with massive beams. Over 
the doorway was an ancient porch, quuintly and grotesquely 
carved ; and here on summer eve rs the more favoured cus 
tomers smoked and drank 1 and sang many ag od s mg too, 
sometimes repos y two gr oking high-backed setties, 
wl 1, like the twin ¢ s ( rv tale, guarded the en 
trance to the mansio 

In the chimneys of the disused rooms swallows had built their 
nests for many a long year, and from earliest spring to latest 
autumn whole « nies of sparrows chirped and twittered in the 
eaves. ‘There were more pigeons about the dreary stable 
yard and outbuildings than any body but landlord could 
reckon up The whee g and circling flights of runts, fantails, 
tumblers, and pouters, were perhaps aot quite consistent with 
the grave and sober character of the building; but the monoto 
nous co gy, which never ceased to be raised by some among 
them, all day | r, suited it exactly, and seemed to lull it to 
rest With its overhar g stories, drowsy little panes of glass, 
and front balgir t l ecting over the pathway, the old 
house looked as if it were , ts sleep. Indeed it needed 
no very great stre f y to detect other resemblances 
to humanity The bricks of w i it wast t had originally 
be a deep dark red, but had grown yellow and discoloured like 
in old man’s skin; thes dy timbers had decaved like teeth; 
and here and there the ivy ke aw rment to comfort it in 
its age, wrapt its green leaves closely round the time-worn walle 

It wasa hale 1 hearty age, tt still; and inthe summer 
or autumn eve os, when the ¥ ol the setting sup fell upon 
the oak and chestnut-trees of the adjacent forest, the eld house, 
partaking of s lustre, seemed their t companion, and to have 
many good years of life is 1 vet 

The evening with which we have to do, was nevther a summer 

ra iutumn one, but the tw [@dcayv: March, whet the 
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wind howled disinally among the bare branches of the trees, and 
rumbling in the wide chimneys and driving the rain against the 
widows of the Maypole Inn, gave such of its frequenters as 
chanced to be there at the moment, an undeniable reason for 
prolonging their stay, and caused the landlord to prophesy that 
the night would certainly clear at eleven o'clock precisely, which 
by a remarkable coincidence was the hour at which he always 
closed his house 

The name of him upon whom the spirit of prophecy thus de- 
scended was John Willet, a burley, large-headed man with a fat 
face, which betokened profound obstinacy and slowness of appre- 
hension, combined with a very strong reliance upon his own 
merits. It was John Willet’s ordinary boast in his more placid 
moods, that if he was slow he was sure; which assertion could 
in one sense at least be by no means gainsaid, seeing that he was 
in-every thing unquestionably the reverse of fast, and withal one 
of the most dogged and positive fellows in existence—always 
sure that what he thought, or said, or did, was right, and holding 
it as a thing quite settled and ordained by the laws of nature and 
Providence, that any body who said, or did, or thought otherwise 
must be inevitably and of necessity wrong 

Mr. Willet walked slowly up to the window, flattened his fat 
nose against the cold glass, and shading his eves that his sight 
might not be affected by the ruddy glow of the fire, looked 
back 


chimney-corner, and composing himself in it with a slight shiver, 


abroad. Then he walked slowly to his old seat in the 
such as aman might give way to and so acquire an additional 


relish for the warm blaze, said, looking round upon his guests : 


* Tt'll clear at eleven o'clock. No sooner and no later. Not 
before and not afterwards,” 

‘How do you make out that’’’ said a little man in the op- 
posite corner. * The moon is past the full, and she rises at nine.” 


John looked sedately and solemnly at his questioner until he 
had brought his mind to bear upon the whole of his observation, 
and then made answer, in a tone which seemed to imply that the 
moon was peculiarly his business and no body else's 

“Never you mind about the moon. Don't you trouble your- 
self about her. You let the moon alone, and I'll let you alone.” 
** No offence, I hope ?”’ said the little man. 


Again John waited leisurely until the observation had tho- 
roughly penetrated to his brain, and then replying, ‘* No offence 
as yet,” applied a light to his pipe and smoked in placid silence ; 
now and then casting a sidelong look at a man wrapped in a loose 
riding-coat with huge cuffs ornamented with tarnished silver lace 
and large metal buttons, who sat apart from the regular frequent- 
ers of the house, and wearing a hat flapped over his face, which 
was still further shaded by the hand on which his forehead rest- 
ed, looked unsociable enough. 

There was another guest who sat, booted and spurred, at some 
distance from the fire also, and whose thoughts—to judge from 
his folded arms and knitted brows, and from the untasted liquor 
before him—were occupied with other matters than the topics 
uuder discussion or the persons who discussed them. This was 
a young man of about eight-and-twenty, rather above the middle 
height, and though of a somewhat slight figure, gracefully and 
strongly made. He wore his own dark hair, and was accoutred 
ina riding-dress, which, together with his large boots (resembling 
in shape and fashion those worn by our life-guardsmen at the pre- 
sent day) showed indisputable traces of the bad condition of the 
roads. But travel-stained though he was, he was well and even 
richly attired, and without being over-dressed, looked a gallant 
gentleman, 

Lying upon the table beside him, as he had carelessly thrown 
them down, were a heavy riding-whip and a slouched hat, the 
‘atter worn no doubt as being best suited to the inclemency of 
the weather. There, too, were a pair of pistols in a holster-case, 
and a sl.ort riding-cloak. Little of his face was visible except 
the long dark lashes which concealed his downcast eyes, but an 
vir of careless ease and natural gracefulness of demeanour per- 
vaded the figure, and seemed to comprehend even these slight 
accessaries, which were all handsome and in good keeping. 

Towards this young gentleman the eyes of Mr. Willet wan- 
dered but once, and then as if in mute inquiry whether he had 
observed his silent neighbour. It was plain that John and the 
young gentleman had often met before. Finding that his look 
was not returne d, or indec d observed by the person to whom it 
was addressed, John gradually concentrated the whole power of 
his eves into one focus, and brought it to bear upon the man in 
the flapped hat, at whom he came to stare im course of time with 
j 


av intensity so remarkable that it aflected his fireside cronies, 


who all, as with one accord, took their pipes from their lips, and 


stared with open mouths at the stranger likewise | 


The sturdy landlord had a large pair of dull fish-like eves, and 
the litthe man who had hazarded the remark about the moon (and 
who was the parish-clerk and bell-ringer of Chigwell, a village 
hard by) had little round black shiny eyes lke beads ; moreover, 
this litthe man wore at the knees of his rusty black breeches, and 
ou his rusty black coat, and all down his long flapped waistcoat, 
little queer buttons like nothing except his eyes; but so like 
them that as they twinkled and glistened in the light of the fire, 
which shone, too, in his bright shoe-buckles, he seemed all eyes 


iron head to foot, and to be gazing with every one of them at ! 


| 


the unknown customer. No wonder that a man should grow rest. 


eee seer eee ee torre 7 
fess under such an inspection as this, to say nothing of the eyes 
belonging to short Tom Cobb, the general chandler and post- 
office keeper, and long Phil Parkes, the ranger, both of whom, 
infected by the example of their companions, regarded him of the 
flapped hat no less attentively. 

The stranger became restless ; perhaps from being exposed to 
this raking fire of eyes, perhaps from the nature of his previous 
meditations—most probably from the latter cause, for as he 
changed his position and looked hastily round, he started to find 
himself the object of such keen regard, and darted an angry and 


suspicious glance at the fireside group. 


mediately diverting all eves to the chimney, except those of | 


John Willet, who, finding himself, as it were, caught in the fact, 
and not being (as has been already observed) of a very ready na- 
ture, remained staring at his guest in a particularly awkward and 
disconcerted manner 

** Well?” said the stranger. 

Well 


“T thought you gave an order,” said the landlord, after a pause 


There was not much in well. It was not a long speech 
of two or three minutes for consideration 

The stranger took off his hat, and disclosed the hard features 
of a man of sixty or thereabouts, much weather-beaten and worn 
bv time, and the naturally harsh expression of which was not im- 


was bound tightly round 


proved by a dark handkerchief which 
his head, and, while it served the purpose of a wig, shaded his 
forehead and almost hid his eyebrows. If it were intended to 
conceal or divert attention from a deep gash, now healed into an 
ugly seam, which, when it was first inflicted, must have laid bare 
his cheek-bone, the object was but indifferently attained, for it 
could scarcely fail to be noted at a glance. His complexion was 
of a cadaverous hue, and he had a grizzly jagged beard of some 
three weeks’ date. Such was the figure (very meanly and poorly 
clad) that now rose from the seat, and stalking across the room, 
sat down ina corner of the chimney, which the politeness or 
fears of the little clerk very readily assigned to him 

**A highwayman! whispered Tom Cobb to Parkes, the 
ranger 

“Do you suppose highwaymen don’t dress handsomer than 
that !” 
for, Tom, and highwaymen don’t need or use to be shabby, take 


replied Parkes. ‘ It's a better business than you think 
my word for it.” 

Meanwhile the subject of their speculations had done due 
honour to the house by calling for some drink, which was promptly 
supplied by the landlord's son, Joe, a broad-shouldered, strap- 
ping young fellow, of twenty, whom it pleased his father still tu 
consider a little boy, and to treat accordingly. Stretching out 
his hands to warm them by the blazing fire, the man turned his 
head towards the company, and after running his eye sharply over 
them, said, in a voice well suited to his appearance : 


Parl 


** What house is that which stands a mile or so from here 


** Public house !” said the landlord, with his usual deliberation. 

** Public house, father!” exclaimed Joe, ** where's the public 
house within a mile or so of the may-pole’? He means the 
great house—the Warren-—naturally and of course. The old red 
brick house, sir. that stands in its own grounds '" 

* Ay,” said the stranger. 

“And that, fifteen or twenty years ago, stood in a park five 
times as broad, which, with other and richer property, has, bit 
by bit, changed hands and dwindled away—more’s the pity! 
pursued the young man 

** Maybe, 7 


What it has been, I don't care to know, and what it is, 


was the reply. ‘“ But my question related to the 
owner. 
I can see for myself.” 

The heir-apparent to the may-pole pressed his finger on his 
lips, and glancing at the young gentleman already noticed, who 
had changed his attitude when the house was first mentioned, 
replied in a lower tone, 

** The owner's name is Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey Haredale, and ” 
again he glanced in the same direction as before, * aud a worthy 
gentleman, too—hem!” 

Paying as little regard to this admonitory cough as to the sig- 
nificant gesture that had preceded it, the stranger pursued his 
questioning. 

*T turned out of my way, coming here, and took the footpath 


that crosses the grounds. Who was the young lady that I saw 
entering the carriage’ His daughter!” 
“Why, how should I know, honest 


man?" replied Joe, con- 


triving in the course of some arrangements about the hearth, to 
advance close to his questioner, and pluck him by the sleeve, ** J 


Whew! T! 


didn't see the young lady, you know 





cre’s the wind 
‘ 


again—and rain—well it is a night 


* Rough weather, indeed !"’ observed the strange mau 


* You're used to it!" said Joe, catching at anything which 


seemed to promise a diversion of the subject 





he other. * About the young lady— 





* Pretty well,” returned t 





has Mr. Haredale a daughter 
* No, no,” 


tleman—he's—be quiet, can't you, man! 


said the young fellow, fretfully, “ he’s a single gen- 
Don't you see this 


talk is not relished yonder !" 


Kegardless of this whispered remonstrance, and afleeting uot 
to hear it, his tormentor provokir gly continued j 
“Single men have had daughters before now. Perhaps she 


may be his daughter, though he is not married.” 


** What do you mean?" said Joe, adding in en under tone as 


It had the efiect of im- ; 


he approached him again, * You'll come in for it presently, | 
know you will!” 

**I mean no harm,” returned the traveler boldly, “ and have 
sa‘d none that I know of. I ask a few questions—as any stranger 
may, and not unnaturally—about the inmates of a remarkable 
house in a neighbourhood which is new to me, and you are as 
aghast and disturbed as if I were talking treason against Kir Z 
George. Perhaps you can tell me why, sir, for (as I say) I am 
a stranger, and this is Greek to me ?”’ 

The latter observation was addressed to the obvious cause o; 
Joe Willet’s discomposure, who had risen and was adjusting his 


riding-cloak preparatory to sallying abroad. Briefly replying 


that he could give him no information, the young man beckons d 
to Joe, and handing him a piece of money in payment of his 
reckoning, hurried out, attended by young Willet himself, » ho, 
taking up a candle, followed to light him to the house-door 
While Joe was absent on this errand, the elder Willet and his 
three companions continued to smoke with profound gravity, and 
in deep silence, each having his eyes fixed on a huge copper 


time Jog 


boiler that was suspended over the fire. After some 
Willet slowly shook his head, and thereupon his friends slowly 
shook theirs ; but no man withdrew his eyes from the boiler, or 
altered the expression of his countenance in the slightest degre: 

At length Joe returned—very talkative and conciliatory, as 
though with a strong presentiment that he was going to be found 
fault with. 

** Such a thing as love is!” he said, drawing a chair near the 
fire, and looking round for sympathy. “ He has set off to walk 


to London—all the way to London. His nag gone lame in nd- 


} 


littered 
down in our stable at this minute ; and he giving up a good ho 


ing out here this blessed afternoon, and comfortably 
supper and our best bed, because Miss Haredale has gone to a 
masquerade up in town, and he has set his heart upon seeing 
her! I don’t think I could persuade myself to do that, beautiful 
as she is; but then I'm not in love, (at least I don't think | am.) 
and that's the whole difference.” 

** He is in love then?” said the stranger 

* Rather,’’ replied Joe, “he'll never be more in love, aud 
may very easily be less.” 

** Silence, sir !”’ cried his father 

“What a chap you are, Joe!” said Long Parkes 
**Such a inconsiderate lad !’”? murmured Tom Cobb 
** Putting himself forward and wringing the very nose off his 


own father’s face !"’ exclaimed the parish clerk, metaphorically 


** What have I done?” reasoned poor Joe 


** Silence, sir !”’ returned his father, “what do you mean by 


talking, when 


g, you see people that are more than two or three 
times your age sitting stall and silent, and not dreaming of say- 
ing a word?” 

* Why, that’s the proper time for me to talk, isn’t it!” said 
Joe rebelliously. 


** The proper time, sir *’ 


* retorted his father, ** the proper tin 
no time.”’ 

** Ah, to be sure!’’ muttered Parkes, nodding gravely to the 
other two, who nodded likewise, obse¢ rving under their breaths 
that that was the point 

“ The 


‘* when I was your age I never talked, I never wanted wo talk, | 


yroper time's no time, sir,” repeated John Willet; 
pro} } 


listened and improved myself, that’s what 7 did.” 
‘And you'd find your father rather a tough customer m ar- 
geyment, Joe, ifanybody was to try and tackle him,” said Parke 
«For the matter o’ that, Phil!” observed Mr. Willet, blowmg 
a long, thin, spiral cloud of smoke out of the corner of his mouth, 
and staring at it abstracted!y as it floated away ; ** For the matter 
If Natur hag gifted a 


man with powers of argeyment, a man hasa right to make the best 


o’ that, Phil, argeyment isa gift of natur 


of ‘em, and has not a right to stand on false delicacy, and deny 
that he is so gifted ; for that is a turning of his back on Natur, 
a flouting of her, a slighting of her precious caskets, and a prov- 


ing of one’s self to be a swine that isn't worth her scatter 4 


pearls before.” 

The landlord pausing here for a very long time, Mr. Parkes 
naturally concluded that he had brought his discourse to an end, 
and therefore, turning to the voung man, with some austerity, 
exclaimed 

‘You hear what your father says, Joe? You wouldn't muca 


like to tackle him in argeyment, I’m thinking, sir 
4 d John \ il! 


, turning his eves from the 





“Te. s 
the face of his interrupter, and uttering the monosyllable in capt- 
his oar, as the v gat 


** Ir, sir, Natur ha» 


t, why should I not own to 





tals, to apprise him that he had put 


say, with unbecoming and irreverent haste ; 


fixed upon me the gift of argeyme 


it, and rather glory inthe same! Yes, sir, | am a tough customer 


that way. You are right, sir. My toughness has been proved, 
sir, in this room many and many atime, as I think you know, 


know,” 


*so mucl 


added Jolin, putting his pipe in his 
better, for I an‘t 


and if vou don't 


mouth again, * i the 
+ 17 to tell vou.” 
going to te l 


irmur from his three cromes, and a general shak 





A general m 
ing of heads at the copper boiler, assured Jolin Willet that they 
had had good experience of his powers and needed no turthe 


evidence to assure them of his superiority. John smoked with 8 


little more dignity, and surveved them in silence 
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— os oo * muttered Joe, who had been || that twenty-two years ago was the owner of the Warren, which, |) midnight for the dead. | toll d my bell—how, or how long, I don’t 


“It’s all very fine talking, 
fidgeting In his chair with divers uneasy gestures. * But if you 
mean to tell me that I’m never to open my lips—” 
father “No, you 


never are. 
When you're spoke 


“Silence, sir!” roared his 
When your opinion’s wanted, you give it. 
to, you speak. When your opinion's not wanted, and you're not 
spoke to, don’t you give an opinion and don’t you speak. The 
world’s undergone a nice alteration since my time, certainly. 
My belief is that there an’t any boys left—that there isn't sucha 
thing as a boy—that there's nothing now between a male baby 
and a man, and that all the boys went out with his blessed ma- 
esty, king George the Second.” 

“ That's a very true observation, always excepting the young 
princes,” said the parish-clerk, who, as the representative of 
church and state in that company, held himself bound to the 
nicest loyalty. “If it’s godly and righteous for boys, being of 


the age of boys, to be have themselves like boys, then the young 


” 


said Mr. Willet 


princes must be boys, and cannot be otherwise 

«Did you ever hear tell of mermaids, sir?” 
« Certainly I have,”’ replied the clerk. 
“Very good,” said Mr. Willet 

tion of mermaids, so much of a mermaid as is not a woman must 


* According to the constitu- 


bea fish. According to the constitution of young princes, so much 
of a young prince (if anything) as is not actually an angel, must 
be godly and righteous. Therefore, if it’s becoming and godly, 
and righteous in the young princes (as it is at their ages) that 


they should be boys, they are and must be boys, and cannot by 


possibility be anything else.” 

This elucidation of a knotty point being received with such 
marks of approval as to put John Willet into a good humour, he 
contented himself with repeating tc his son his command of si- 
lence, and addressing the stranger, said : 

“If you had asked your questions of a grown-up person—of 
me or any of these gentlemen—you'd have had some satisfaction, 
and wouldn’t have wasted breath. Miss Haredale is Mr. Geoffrey 
Haredale’s niece.” 


‘Ts her father alive *” said the man carelessly. 


“No,” rejoined the landlord, “he is not alive, and he is not 
dead—”’ 
“Not dead !” cried the other 
“ Not dead in a common sort of way,” said the landlord 
The cronies nodded to each other, and Mr. Parkes remarked 
in an under tone, shaking his head meanwhile as who should 
vay, “let no man contradict me, for I won't believe him,” that 
John Willet was in amazing force to-night, and fit to tackle a 
hief justice 
The stranger suffered a short pause to elapse, and then asked 
abruptly, “* What do you mean?!” 
** More 


“ Perhaps there's more meaning in them words than you sus- 


than you think for, friend,” returned John Willet 
pect.” 

‘Perhaps there is,’’ said the strange man, gruffly ; “ but what 
the devil do you speak in such mysteries for’ You tell me first 
that a man is not alive, nor yet dead—then that he's not dead in 
a common sort of way—then, that you mean a great deal more 
than [ think for. To tell you the truth, you may do that easily ; 


for so far as I can make out, you mean nothing. What do you 


mean, I ask again?” 

* That,” returned the landlord, a little brought down from his 
dignity by the stranger's surliness, “is a May-pole story, and 
has been these four-and-twenty years 


any time That story is 


Solomon Daisy's story. It belongs to the house; and nobody 
but Solomon Daisy has ever told it under this roof, or ever shall 
—that’s more.” 

The man that glanced at the parish-clerk, whose air of con- 
sciousness and importance plainly betokened him to be the per- 
sun referred to, and, observing that he had taken his pipe from 
his lips, after a very long whiff to keep it alight, and was evi- 


tell 


gathered his large coat about him, and shrinking further back 


dently about to his story without further solicitation, 


was almost lost in the gloom of the spacious chimney-corner, 


g 
except when the flame, struggling from under a great fagot, 
whose weight almost crushed it for the time, shot upward with a 

1a 


€ 
strong and sudden glare, and illumining his figure for a mo- 


ment, seemed afterwards to cast it into deeper obscurity than 
before 


By this flickering light, which made the old room, with its 
! 


heavy timbers and panelled walls, look as if it were built of 


polished ebonv—the wind roaring and howling without, now 


rattling the latch and creaking the hinges of the stout oaken 


door, and now driving at the casement as though it would beat 
it in—by this light, and under circumstances so suspicious, Solo- 
mon Daisy began his tale 
“Tt was Mr. Reuben Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey's elder brother—” 
Here he came to a dead stop, and made so long a pause that 
even John Willet grew impatient and asked why he did not 
proceed 
“Cob,” 


said Solomon Daisy, dropping his voice and appealing 


to the post-office keeper, ** what day of the month is this '” 


The nineteenth 
“Of March,” said the clerk, bending forward, “ the nineteenth 

of March ; 
} 


: ws 
In a low voice they all acquiesced, 


that’s very strange.” 


and Solomon went on 
oo ’ 


It was Mr. Reuben Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey's elder brother, 


as Joe has said—not that you remember it, Joe, for a boy like 
you can't do that, but because you have often heard me say so— 
was then a much larger and better place, and a much more valu- 
able property than it is now. His lady was lately dead, and he 
was left with one child—the Miss Haredale you have been in- 
quiring about—who was then scarcely a year old.”’ 

Although the speaker addressed himself to the man who had 
shown so much curiosity about this same family, and made a 
pause here as if expecting some € xclamation of surprise or en- 
couragement, the latter made no remark, nor gave any indication 
that he heard or was interested in what was said. Solomon, 
therefore, turned to his old companions, whose noses were bright- 
ly illuminated by the deep red glow from the bowls of their pipes ; 
assured, by long experience, of their attention, and resolved to 
show his sense of such indecent behaviour 

“Mr. Haredale,” 


strange man, “ left this place when his lady died, feeling it lonely 


said Solomon, turning his back upon the 


like, and went up to London, where he stopped some months ; 


but finding that place as lonely as this—as | suppose and have 
alwavs heard say—he suddenly came back again with his little 
girl to the Warren, bringing with him besides, that day, only two 


women servants, and his steward, and a gardener 


Mr. Daisy stopped to take a whiff at his pipe, which was going 
out, and then procceded—at first in a snuffling tone, occasioned 
bv keen enjoyment of the tobacco ar d strong pull ng at the pipe, 
and afterwards with increasing distinctness 

‘¢__ Bringing with him two women servants, and his steward 
and a gardener. The rest stopped behind up in London, and 
were to follow next day. It happened that that night an old gen- 
tleman who lived at Chigwell-row, and had long been poorly, 
deceased, and an order came to me at half-after twelve o'clock 
at night to go and toll the passing bell.” 

There was a movement in the little group of listeners, suffi- 
ciently indicative of the strong repugnance anv of them would 
have felt to have turned out at such atime upon such an er 
The clerk felt and 


accordingly 


rand understood it, and pursued his theme 


“Tt was a dreary thing, especially as the grave-digger was 


laid up in his bed, from long working ina damp soil and sitting 
down to take his dinner on cold tomb-stones, and I was conse- 
quently under obligation to go alone, for it was too late to hope 
to get any other companion. However, I wasn't unprepared fer 
it; as the old gentleman had often made it a request that the bell 
should be tolled as soon as possible after the breath was out of 
his body, and he had been expected to go for some days. I put 
as good a face upon it as I could, and muffling myself up (for it 
was mortal cold,) started out with a lighted lantern in one hand 
and the key of the church in the other.” 

At this point of the narrative the dress of the strange man 
rustled as if he had turned himself to hear more distinctly 
Slightly pointing over his shoulder, Solomon elevated his eve 
brows and nodded a silent inquiry to Joe whether this was the 
case 
corner, but could make out 


Joe shaded his eyes with his hand and peered into the 
nothing, and so shook his head 
“Tt was just such a night as this; blowing a hurricane, rain- 
ing heavily, and very dark—I often think now, darker than I ever 
saw it before or since; that may be my fancy, but the houses 
were all close shut and the folks in-doors, and perhaps there ts 
only one other man who knows how dark it really was. I got 
into the church, chained the door back so that it should keep 
ajar—for to tell the truth, I didn't like to be shut in there alone— 
and putting my lantern on the stone seat in the little corner where 
the bell-rope is, sat down beside it to trim the candle 

“T sat down to trim the candle, and when I had done so I 
could not persuade myself to get up again and go about my work 
I don’t know how it was, but I thought of all the ghost stories I 
had ever heard, even those that I had heard when I was a boy at 
school, and had forgotten long ago; and they didn't come into 
my mind one after another, but all crowding at once, like. I re- 
collected one story there was in the village, how that on a cer- 
tain night in the year (it might be that very night for any thing 
I knew) all the dead people came out of the ground and sat at 
the heads of their own graves tili morning. This made me think 
how many people I had known were buried between the church 
door and the church-yard gate, and what a dreadful thing it would 
be to have to pass among them and know them again, so earthy 
and unlike themselves. I had known all the niches and arches 
in the church, from a child; still ] couldn't persuade myself that 
those were their natural shadows which I saw on the pavement, 
but felt sure there were some ugly figures hiding among ‘em and 
Thinking on in this way, I began to think of the 


old gentleman who was just dead, and I could have sworn, as | 


peeping out 


looked up the dark chancel, that I saw him in his usual place, 


wrapping his shroud about him, and shivering as if he felt it cold 


i! 


All this time I sat listening and listening, and hardly dared to 





breathe. At length I started up and took the bell-rope in my 


hands. At that minute there rang—not that bell, for I had hardly 
touched the rope—but another ! 


‘“*T heard the ringing of another bell, and a deep bell too, plain- 


ly. It was only for an instant, and even then the wind carried 


the sound away, but I heard it. I listened for a long time, but it 


rang no more. I had heard of corpse candles, and at last I per 


suaded myself that this must be a corpse bell tolling of itself at 


know—and ran home to bed as fast as IT could touch the ground 


* T was up early next morning, after a restless night, and told 
the story to my neighbours. Some were scrious and some made 
light of it: I don't think any body believed it real. But that 
morning Mr. Reuben Haredale was found murdered in his bed 


chamber, and his hand was a piece of the cord attached to an 


bell, outside the roof, which hung his room, 1 had 


cut asunder, no doubt by the rderer, when he seized it 


* That was the bell | heard 


Mr 


posed to cor 


‘A bureau was found opened, and a cash-box, which 


heanght 
bre it dk 


was §& 


Haredale had | 


na large sum ol money, Was gone. The steward anc garde ner 


i} 


were both missing, and both st epected for a long t e, but thev 


were never found, though hunted far and wide And 


lar enough 


they mig » looked for poor Mr. Rudge, the steward, whose 


body—searcely to be 


recognized but by his clothes, and the watch 


and ring he wore was found, months afterwards, at the bottom 


of a piece of water, in the grounds, with a deep gash in the 


} 


reast, where iL been stat red with a knife He was oniv 


dressed; and people all agreed that he had been sittu y 


partly 
ot 


n, where there were many traces 


blood, and was s n upon and killed, before his master 


* Every body now knew that the gardener must be the mut 


derer, and though he has never been heard of, from that time to 


ommitted this 
March, one 


neteenth ol 


irk my words. The crime was ¢ 
nthe rt 
I know it, I am 


matter when sure ol 


In some ven bro gnt 





ge way or other 


to the subject on that day ever sines on the nineteenth of 


Mare , some year, sooner or later, that man will be discovered 
h 


LIFE. 


A IUNTRY POSTMASTER 


ght watch t 


Her 
} 


O'er her loved 


mid mother keepeth 


and only da ghter 


And on her breast the mfant sleepeth, 
| As sleeps the lily on the water 
And from her heart warm pravers are breathing 


In this lone hour, 


And 
A bea 


In silence spent 





o'er her face 


right smiles are wreathing 


ty calm and eloquent 


Death saw her smile rently bending, 


He touch'd the sleeping infant's brow 


is lending 


His icy breath its chill 


Unto thy heart, sweet sleeper, now 








Thy mother still is o'er thee bending, 
As bends the eypre s o'er the tomnp; 
But sobs and tears, it anguish ending, 
Tell of the only daughte r's doom 
And is this life’ Well it behoveth 
That we should learn the lesson here 
That life is but a thing which moveth 
Ever between a smile and tear 
TERA. 
Tea was y»bably very imperfectly, if at all, known in Eng- 
land in the reign of James I. and certainly was very little used 


Botero, who wrote about 1590, seems to allude to tea in the fol 


lowing remark The Chinese have also an herb, out of whick 
they press a delicate juice, which serves them instead of wine ; 
it also preserves their health, and frees them from all those evils 
that the immoderate use of wine doth bring unto us.” Ina 
treatise on the East India trade, published in 1620, most of the 


commodities then imported are enumerated, but tea ts not one 


of them. It 


was, perhaps, introduced on the establishment of 


the new India Company in 1637, who then obtained permission 


to trade to China and Japan, to which the former India Company 
had not before adventured. No notice of tea, however, is taken 
in the book of Rates annexed to the act passed in 1660, for grant- 


ing the king certain duties on different articles 





ol importation ; 
but in a subsequent act, tea, coffee, and chocolate are subjected 


It is sings | 


to an excise ilar, in the act alluded to, that the duty 
is imposed on the | juor composed from the articles specified, 
and not on the simple articles themselves. The act says, * for 


every gallon of cotlee made and sold, to be paid by the maker, 


four pence ; for every galion ol ¢ hocolate , Sherbet, and tea, made 


and sold, to be paid by the maker thereof, eight pence ;"" from 


which it may be inferred that none of those articles were then 


made hy private families, but were pure hased ready mixed from 


the compounder rhe difficulty of collecting the duties in this 

form, their general unproductiveness, and the « xpenses they caus- 
wet of . lel ! 

ed, occasioned the act to be repealed in the reign of William and 

Mary. Another writer says, * Tea, or chaa, as it is called in 


China, was first brought to England from Holland by Lord 


Ar- 


l ston, in 1666. It is said to have been first brought to Ey rope 


by the Portuguese, and not understanding its qualities, or the 


mode of preparing it, the leaves were boiled, served up as greens, 


aud eaten with melted butter, the water in which they were boil- 


ed being thrown away! 
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POETICAL VERSIONS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER—BY M. ARMSTRONG 


THE GODDESS OF FREEDOM. 


, 


Anp is it thou? and art thou still the same 
Who once shone forth our brightest, loveliest star, 
That day, when thousands hailed thee by the name 
Of Hex, whose standard waved above thy car! 
The ardent glances, and the shouts of men, 
With secret joy bade thy warm bosom rise ; 
Proud was thy look ;—and, lady, thou wert then 
A goddess to our eyes! 
i 
Around thy path a gothic ruin lay ; 
And near thee pressed the avengers of our wrongs ; 
Fair virgins strewed, with flowers as fair, thy way, 
And gave a sweetness to our battle songs 
I, luckless child, whom Fate had sought to smother 
Beneath a load too great for one so we ak, 
Cried out aloud—*“ Oh, wilt thou be my mother, 
CGioddess of Freedom, speak _— 
it 
Inscribed in characters of dark-red hue 


Are names well known in that dread space of tune ; 
“ir guilt—I only knew 





Too voung to judge tl 
That love of country co ild not be a crime 
The cause of Freedom '—'twas the cause of truth— 
Thousands were armed, for her to die or live 
Ah, give me back the trusting heart of youth— 
Cioddess of Freedom, give ! 
Vv 
A quene h’d voleano—soon vur spirit fails ; 
France sleeps again e’er twenty years are told — 
And twice the stranger, bringing forth his scales, 
Has said —** Ye Gauls, I come to weigh your gold.” 
When in thy youthful beauty’s pride arrayed, 
We madly raised for thee a shrine that day— 
Wert thou the semblance of a fleeting shade ' 


Goddess of Freedom, say 
v 


I see you yet again—but see, alas, 





Those eyes once bright with love, now dimm'd by Time ; 
I mark remorseless hours, as they pass 
Stamp a new wrinkle on that brow sublime 
Yes, all is changed—hope, virtue, pride of heart, 
Each nobler feeling im one ruin lies ; 
Gone is the love of country—and thou art 
No goddess to our eyes ’ 
ORLGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
DUTY. 
BY H. DE BALZAC 
(Continued.) 
The Russian artillery announced the approach of day. Their 


cannon, planted on the heights of Studzianska, swept the plain, 


and their infantry was already in motion. At the sight a erv of 


alarm rose from the crowd of stragyvlers. All saw the danger, 
and all, men, women, and children, crowded towards the bridge 
by a kind of Luckily, De Sucy and his e} 


some distance in the rear, for general Eblé 


Instinct. arge were 
set fire to the other 
end of the bridge 

Spite of the repeated warnings shouted out to those who 


I ne 


pressure 


thronged this their last hope of safety, no one retreated 


bridge went down, loaded with human beings, and the 


from the crowd was so great that those nearest the bank were 
precipitated into the stream ina solid mass, like a huge rock 
The Beresina was covered with corpses. The struggle to ad- 
vance and to retreat was so furious, that thousands were crushed 
and suffocated. The countess de Vandiéres, retaining her seat 
in the carriage, was unharmed, but the horses were trampled 
under foot. 

The consequence of this desperate struggle was to leave the 
river's bank deserted fora moment. The crowd pressed back 
from the treacherous bridge, here and there a soldier would come 
up and leap into the frozen waters, some in despair, some in 
hope of reaching the other side. One officer leaped from one cake 
of ice to another till he got to shore, another crawled over on a 
bridge of dead bodies. The mayor, his trusty grenadier, the old 
general and his daughter, stood on the bank, looking at each 
other with red and hollow eves. <A few of the hardiest of the 
crowd joined them, perhaps forty or fifty in all. The mayor look- 
ing round, noticed the remains of the bridge 

“ Why not build a raft?” he asked 


The idea seemed like inspiration, and in a moment every one 


== 2 > . us == ——— 
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was busy. Half the party was busy in collecting planks and beams, {| dress and adorn herself, she loved and was beloved, she could 


the other in fastening them together. The major and a few of the 
best armed mounted guard to defend their work from the attacks 
of the desperate crowd around them. Al! laboured with despe- 
ration, each at his different post; and even the countess, feeble 
as she was, contrived to assist them in making and fastening the 
cordage. At length the raft was finished, and they pushed it 
down to the stream. As soon as it floated, they threw themselves 
upon it in blind fear and seltishness The major, who had fore- 
seen the likelihood of a dangerous rush, kept Julia and her father 
when he saw their frail convey- 


on one side, but he shuddered 


ance all black with human heads, and the passengers crowded | 


on it as close as the audience in the pit of a theatre 


** Barbarians '" he cried, ‘‘ it was | who gave you the first 


hint, Ihave saved you all, and yet you will noi give me a 
1 


place 
They made him no answer, but those who stood at the edge 
of the raft began to push away from the bank with long poles 


* Sacre dieu !"’ shouted the grenadier in a voice of thunder, 


“T'll fling you all overboard if you don't take in the major and 
the other two with him!” 

He whirled his sabre round his head as he seized on one of 
the ropes, thus detaining the raft, and in spite of wild cries and 
oaths, forced those already upon it to close up and make more 


room. It was almost ludicrous to see them. They were hud- 


dled together like sheep, all were wild with rage at the delay, 


but none dared to dispute with the grenadier, because they were 


so closely packed that by laying his hand on one he could over- 


set the whole of them : a colonel tried to get behind him to cut 


him down, but the soldier saw him, and seizing him by the col- 


lar, flung him into the stream 


“There he goes, he'll find plenty to drink at any rate,” said 


the grenadier. “ There are two seats vacant, so come, major ; 


toss us over the lady, and come along, leave that old fool to his 


fate, he can't last long, you see 


** Come, hurry, hurry !"’ cried a hundred voices 


‘*Come along, majot, the passengers are grumbling, and I 


can't blame them.” 





The count de Vandiéres threw off his cloak and appeared in 
" 


his general's uniform 

“Save your general!” said Philip; ‘it’s your duty, you 
know 

Julia cast herself into his arms, weeping bitterly. The lovers 


spoke only one little word, ** Adieu 

The count de Vandiéres recovered all his strength and presence 
of mind as soon as he saw a chance of escape, and he stept light- 
ly on board, leading his daughter 

** Major, won't you take my place ’" shouted the grenadier ; 
“for my part, I don't care about living any longer. I've got 
neither father nor mother, wife nor child.” 

** Will you take care of them both!" asked the major in reply 

“ Don’t be uneasy, I will guard them as the apple of my eye.’ 

The raft was urged across the stream with so much violence 
that when it struck the opposite bank it rebounded and upset 
The count was near the edge, he fell overboard, and the next 
moment a sharp piece of ice struck lim on the neck and sent his 
head rolling down the stream 

** Major, I say, major !’’ shouted the grenadier 

* Adieu I’ 


Philip de Sucy fell prostrate, overcome by horrour, despair, 


said a woman's voice 


fatigue, cold, and hunger 

** And my poor niece went mad,” said the physician after a 
**Oh, my dear sir, what a life must this poor crea- 
At Wilna, an 


unfortunate accident separated her from the grenadier, whose 


short pause 


ture, so young, so elegant, so delicate, have led '! 


the 
She had 


remaining for whole months without 


name was Fleuriot. She remained two vears in the rear of 


} 


army, the sport of the wretches who follow a camp 


to go barefoot, badly clad, 
attention, without food, except such as she could pick up bv the 


wayside, sometimes taken care of in the hosy itals, sometimes 


heaven only knows what 


chased and beaten like an animal. I 
] 


? , 
in 
She ina 


she has suffered ' wasina ic asylum in Germany 


when, supposing her dead, I took charge of her estate 
In 1816 Flevriot recog: 
burg. The country people told him that she had lived two months 


1s. I was near the town at the time, and hearing 


zed her in a wretel 





d tavern in Stras- 


in the woo 


something about a wild girl having been taken, came up from 
' Fleu- 
I brought him with 


He had 


a good deal of command over my niece, he was the only one who 





curiosity. Judge how I felt when I recognized my niece 


riot told me all he knew about her sad history 


me here, but I've been so unfortunate as to lose him 


could induce her to put on her clothes. Adreu !—that one word, 


her whole vocabulary, she used to utter but seldom Fleuriot 


tried to excite her memory by repeating tt, but w thout 
She has caught the word only, and not the idea 
knew how to play with her and amuse her, he knew how 


fact with his aid T had hopes, but 


“Since we have been here she has found another being 
whom she seems to have some confidence, a poor idiot peasant 
girl, who, in spite of her stupidity and ugliness, was once court- 
ed by a journeyman mason. He wanted to marry her for the 


sake of a few acres of land she owns. Poor Genevieve ' fora year 


or so she was the happiest creature in the world: she used to 


feel if she could not comprehend : but Dallot found a girl of more 
sense and beauty, and with two acres more, who was willing to 
marry him, and he abandoned Genevieve. Since then the poor 
creature has lost the few gleams of understanding which love had 
kindled. She knows how to tend her cows and nothing els¢ 
These two unfortunate women seem to be united by the secret 
bond of their common fate, by sympathy with each other's hap 
less affection. See there,” said M. Fanjat, going to the window 

The marquis looking out saw the countess seated on the 
ground, resting her head in Geneviéve's lap. The idiot was 
combing out the lunatic’s rich tresses with a coarse wooden 
comb, and Julia uttered from time to time a purring sound like 
that with which a cat expresses pleasure. 

** Poor Philip!” thought M. d’Albon, “all your past sufferi: gs 
are nothing to this! Is there, then, no hope ! 

M. Fanyat shook his head mournfully 

“Tt is 


friend's report ; ‘* I knew I could not be mistaken,”’ and he sprung 


she then!" cried colonel de Sucy when he heard his 
from his sick bed and began to dress himself hastily 

** Are you mad !”’ asked his friend. 

“Why, there is nothing the matter with me now,” answered 
the colonel quietly ; ** this news has made me well again. I am 
going to the convent to see Julia, to speak to her, to cure her; 
we shall be happy yet, if there is such a thing as a Providesice. 
Do you suppose the poor creature can hear my voice and not re 
cognize mec 

** She saw you the other day without knowing you.” 

Colonel de Sucy smiled incredulously. No one opposed his 
rising, and in a few hours he was in the parlour of the ancient 
convent of Bons-Hommes. 

** Where is she?” 


* Hush 


was his first question. 
* said M. Fanjat. ‘She is asleep yonder.” 
Piilip, following his guide, saw Julia iving asleep 


A perfect forest of hair sheltered her head from the sun, 


her arms hung gracefully down to the ground, and her whole at- 


NM 


upon a 


bench 


titude was exquisitely graceful. Genevieve sat watching by her 


ju 
holding a poplar boug! 





, with which she fanned the sleeper's 


nd kept away the flies. The idiot girl eved the two ger 


tlemen for a moment a then turned away her head withr 


greater expression of .telligence than that of a dog who recog 


The air lv hot, and the ston 
fairly glittered in the sun, but Genevieve seemed indiffer 


nizes his master Was €xcessive 





coursed rapi down the colonel’s manly checks 


said M. Far 


been broken every day ; you will soon be like me, you will not 


*¢ Sir,” 


it, ** for these two vears past my heart has 


weep, but you will grieve perhaps still more deeply.” 

While he was speaking a young kid came bounding up to Ju- 
lia and awaked her. She sprung up on her fect, but when she 
saw Philip she fled with a speed equal to that of her four-footed 
companion. She climbed a walnut-tree, and stood peering out 


anxiously at him. “ Adieu, adieu, adieu!" she said, but there 


was no soul in the words, it was like the monotonous song of a 
bird 
** She does not know me !" * Julia 


cried de Sucy in despair 


ia, it is Philip, your own Philip!" and he drew nearer to the 





As he did so, the countess eyed him with a mixed expres 
ar and anger, and then leaped lightly to a pine-tree, « 


the topmost branch of whict 


sion of fe 
1 she swung in perfect fearlessness 
said 


** Don't follow her,” the uncle, * for it would produce an 





dislike on her part. I will show how to humour 
! Don't 


her and get familiar with her 
by-and-by she will come near to examine you 


tal! 
Insurmountadie 


pay any attention to her 
movements ; I ve 


The colonel threw himself on the ground, and his head sunk 
upon his breast 
! } 


to descend ta 


but findir 


The countess soon left her airy perch, and began 





tree, st¢ pping at every ste P to watch the strar ger, 


gz him motionless, she sprung to the ground and began 
wane 
wy 


to approach him s Her uncle whispered to De Suey, 











“Take a few lumps of sugar slily out of my right pocket, and 
hold them up to her, and she will come up to vou. I will giv 
up mv privilege of treating her to such things in your favo 
By bribing her with sugar, you can get her to do anv thing, it is 
St passion w th her.”’ 
“She had no such whims when she was a woman,” thoug 
Philip sadly. When the colonel held up in his fingers a piece ot 


the sugar, she uttered a wild cry and rushed to seize it, but stoy 


ped under the influence of > fear at the sivht of astranger. 


she would look at the tempting morsel, turn away her head and 


at it 


x 


again, like a dog tantalized by its master. At last anima! 





desire overcame fear, and Julia came up to him 


her pretty brown hand 


She stretc 


out timidly to seize her prey, and touch- 





ed her lover's hand in so doing. She caught the piece of sugar 
and ran away his horrible scene was too much for De Sucy 
He burst into tears and turned away 

** }las love, then, less courage than friendship?” asked M. Fan 
iat. “| begin to have hoj es,colonel' My poor niece has becn 


in a far more deplorable s 
** More deplorable 
* Yes—she went 
, and fled the 
but love and duty brought him back the next day and 
Ast 


sacl spectag.e 0 


The colonel threw up his hand in mute horrour 
. 

place ; 

d foretold, he became more accus- 


a mind 


the next e physician he 


tomed to the in ruins, he wept less, but 
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he felt more. He had the courage to renew his acquaintance 
with Julia by enticing her with confectionary. He humoured her 
timidity so carefully, he approached to familiarity so slowly, that 
her fear soon passed away, and he made her more sociable, if we 
may call it so, than any one else could do. When he came down 
into the park and could not find Julia, who, perhaps, was swing- 
ing on a tree, playing with her kid, or clambering across the 
roof, he would whistle the air of * Partant pour la Syrie,”’ which 
she had often sung for him, and she would fly to him with the 
swiftness of a fawn as soon as she heard it He soon made her so 
familiar that she would set for hours by his side, or rest her hands 
on his shoulders, while he gave her her expected treat of sugar 
When she had eaten all he had to give her, she would often feel 
in all his pockets for more, with comical eagerness, and her ges- 
tures had all the mechanical quickness of a monkey's. When 
she had satisfied herself that there was no more to be had, she 
regarded Philip with a clear and unmoved eye, without thought 
and without recollection, and would play with him by the hour 
together. She would try to pull off his boots, to steal his gloves 
She felt no emotion beneath his ardent kisses, and only eyed 
him in indifferent silence when he shed tears. She knew the air 
he so often whistled, but he could not make her know either her 


own name or his. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICES 


Marsh, Capers, Lyon, and Webb of Boston, have just publish- 
ed “a series of letters from a mother to her son.—By Mrs. Lin- 
coln Phelps, on the subject of * Do Right and Have Right,” in 
the sexes 


its relation to the affections and the mtercourse of 


» “* Massachu- 





From a manuscript work now in preparation for t 
setts School Libraries.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YVORK MIRROR 


My pear son,—I have, ina former letter, remarked that there 
are injuries which may be inflicted by mankind upon each other, 
A noble 


rights 


from which the law cannot secure them mind is ever 


} 


watchful against such infringements of the of others; or 


of those acts which tend to destroy individual happiness, without 
a liability to legal punishment on the part of the perpetrator 


} 


He who “* injures another in his belief,”’ is condemned by mo- 


We feel our- 





ralists as sinning against the law of conscience 
sclves, ina manner, outraged when falsehood has been palmed upon 


we have no important interest at stake 





us as truth, even wi 
But what shall we say of that wickedness which would deceive 
another in a matter concerning his dearest interests in life, lead- 
ing him to indulge in visions of future happiness as baseless as 
the virtue of the deceiver ; visions, which, when dissolved by the 
touch of stern reality, leave a dark and fearful void in all the 
plans and anticipations of the future ! 

But I will proceed to explain myself more fully. A mother's 
instructions should be clear and definite, even where subjects of 
the most delicate nature are discussed. I am now about to treat 


} 


of affections, which, though you have not yet, I trust, allowed 


them to have much influence over your mind, may soon become 
invested with power to absorb, for a time, all other emotions 
Lore, in that form in which it exists between the sexes, is one 
of the strongest passions of our nature. Its susceptibility fi's 


maukind for the daties and relations of the social state, produc- 

vg the most refined happiness, or causing the most bitter misery 
which the humaa heart can suffer. Cupid or love is represented 
in mythological fable as an innocent and harmless child ; gentle 
and winning is he in his first advances, but a stern despot does 
he often prove to those who yield to his power 

The customs of society in our country permit among persons 
a familiarity of intercourse, which, unless guarded by the vigi 
lance of virtuous and high-minded principle, results in flirtation, 





aud often mm the entire wreck of ¢ hiy happiness Both sexes 
are lable to the sin of coguetry, which consists in attempting to 


cain the affections of another for the gratification of vanity, or 


the mere pleas ire of the purs It is pro vable that females, 
from the peculiar susceptibility of their hearte and their position 
1 society, are more tre ntly its victims than the other sex 





» that by their own credulity and vanity they often de- 


ceive themseives, magniliving even common civilities into evi- 


dences of affection. For such self-created misery no one is to 


be blamed but those who have failed in their duty in educating 


the young female, who should have been carefully guarded 
against such delusions. But I allude to those cases where ef 


} 


forts are made on the part of an individual to render himself an 


object of affection without the intention of an honourable return 


of attachment. There are men who would scorn the idea of dis- 


honesty in business, of failing to pay what they owe to others, 


who do not seem to regard it as dishonourable to win a female 


heart, with nointention of returning an equivalent for that priceless 


gem. Wherever money is concerned, thev consider themselves 
fair and 


as transacting business, and under obligations to be 


are at atake, the case 


open; but where the affections, merely, 
seems reversed ; they are too often made toys and playthings 
to amuse the idle hours of life, and then thrown away with as 
much indifference as the child dismisses his bail or top when no 
longer charmed by their novelty 

y| e is a pleasing excitement in the game of hearts, and the 





gratification of vanity in success ; or, it may be that experience 
in the art of gaining affection to be applied hereafter to more 
serious purposes, is the object of the deceiver. But what thought 
does he give to the bitter disappointment of her who has been 
deluded by soft and tender words, and looks * unutieradle,” trea 
sured up in her heart of hearts as symbols and evidences of de 
voted love, all which she finds meant nothing, being merely 
the result of momentary fee ling, or arts practise d for the purpose 
of deception’ Her peace of mind is destroyed ; and the bitter 
ness of despair takes the place of the delightful visions of hope, 
which had given a charm to the future scenes of life 

Now, my son, by what sophistry does the man of professed 
honour reconcile such conduct with the principles of moral re¢ 


7 
called a thief an 





titude’ Why should he who takes money be 


be despised, while one whe steals the affections of another re 


ceives no chastisement from society, and even pride s himself on 


being ** successful among the ladies Yet, it is very difficult 


for society to know the aggravated circumstances which olter 


mark the conduct of the deceiver; for the very silence, the mys 


refinement of the attentions bestowed, rendered 
the 


hv of souls Thus, while 


tery, and the 


them the more effective, and more sacred by seeming to 


prove or establish a secret sym} 





world may jeer and say, the love-sick maiden has deceived her 
self by tmaginary attentions, she is conscious of having been 
the victim of art or false professions ; and the deceiver knows 
too, that the stain of guilt is upon his soul. I speak not of other 


seduction than that of the affections ; this alone has been the 


ruin of thousands of the noblest and best of our race, both 


and female. It has been almost lost sight of by moralists in the 


ignominy attached to seduction of another kind; but the latter 


concerns beings of a less noble and elevated order, and has its 
penalties in human laws and the disapprobation of society. Ne 
ther do I refer to what the law terms “ breach of promise,” but to 
those cases where the promise is merely implied, where love is 
solicited but never paid for, where the engagement to love in 


very act of ling forth affection 





turn is understood by the 
Ilow many parents have seen their hopes blighted from the 


withering influence of d nted love on the hearts of th 


sappol 





sons and their « hters! It is right, then, that we s le 
join it upon ovr children to guard against the dangers w " 





await them in social intercours¢ That while 


“todo right,” in all that concerns the affections, they sho 
also be cautious lest they suffer wrong from the artful or t t 


principled. In illustration of this subject, I shall in my ne 


tercommence the story of Frank Melville, the male coquette. It 


is not a tale of fancy, but a true history of flirtation, w 





sequences were of the most serious nature, and the victim one 
of my earliest and dearest friends 
“The Mother's Magazine” is the tithe of a work issued in 


tendence and pub- 


We are 


thousand 


monthly numbers, under the editorial superin 
lished by Mrs. Whittelsey, No. 150 Nassau-street 


gratified to find that this work has a circulation of ten 


at 


' ‘ s 
copies. By permission of our fair neighbour “ over the way, 


we enrich our columns with the following agreeable sketch 


A NIGHT ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 








It is a trite, but just remark, that every man is some sens 
the maker of his own fortune It cannot be denied that much 
of the happiness or misery that we suffer is the fruit of our ow 
choice. Still I think the remark pec y applicable to mothers 














and heads of families. Happy indeed would it be for the juvenile 
part of the community, if the ill effects of a wrong choice were 
wholly confined to the one who makes it I was led to this re 
flection, on my re home from an excursion to the country 
that little emporium of the great world—a s t As th 
boat did not leave the wharf till late in t eve eing an 
invalid, and finding myself too weary to read, I took 1 sta 

at an early hour in the ladies’ cabin, with little else to ox y 
myself but to observe the different passengers as they f time 
to time sought their quarters for the nigh Ct all other pla 

I know of none where a well bred lady may so readily be dis 
cerned from the common throng, as a < vded s 

caoin, at nig T » mud y ext ) < 
*“costiv array as by her eas f ' t s ‘ ‘ 
mien, and by her cheerful submission to the little veniences 
inseparable from such limited a lations, and her refine 
and polite attention tothe « rt at renience of her fe ‘ 
passengers. While the gay, bedizened, | vulgar woman see 

to feel herself privileged to lay aside even the common « r 
sies of life, with her outer garments, and to exh wit! t re 
straint her volubilityv, ill temper, selfishness, and an utte k 





lessness of the comfort and hap; ness of every body else. I had 
scarcely seated myself, when a neatly dressed lady with a modest 
cheerful aspect entered the cabin, leading by the hand a sprightly 


rosy cheeked little fellow, of some eighteen or twenty months, 
unding alor 


who came laughing and be as if every change was 


to him a fresh cause of happiness. I observed as the little fellow 


stopped at the door of the cabin to take a parting kiss from 


“papa,” that his mother, with a manner which at once won her a 


place in my affections, entreated her husband not to lose the en 


joyment of so fine an evening on deck, should it be for 


Her 


necessary 


husband merely observed that he 


her to remain below. 


) 


would read awhile, but his countenance plainly intimated that 


the full moon, reflecting her bright and beautiful beams across the 


bright 
halt 


wide expanse of waters, if beheld unaccompanied by the 
te 


rable opinion of this couple, 


particular star’’ of his own destiny, would divested of 


her glory. lat once drew a favo 
incident, I was led to 


The 


ple ssed with the novelty of the place, and 


and trom the time of this seemingly trivial 


observe more closely the conduct of this mother and son 


little creature seemed 
his eyes wandered rapidly from object to object, but he was par 
ticularly attracted bv the gay silk hangings and gilt ornaments 
room 


t Instead 


tly 


His next impulse was to handle and 


ot 


which decorated the 


examine every objec chiding or repressing this 


curiosity, his mother pieasat ied him to every part of the room 


where he wished to go, and permitted him to examine and even 


touch whatever he desired, at the same time impressing upon 


his mind that nothing should be misplaced or injured 


the lesson, 


The child's curiosity was soon satished, and 


his mother proceed 


ed to undress and wash him, without any resistance on his part, 


beyond a continued playfulness, which she neither attempted to 


restrain, nor yet suflered to prevent her from accomplishing her 








object She then laid herself down by his side, and commenced 
singing a favourite hym a low swect voice, in which the child 
attempted to join; and if his periormance was not acc ording to 
rule, it was evidently e out-gushing of a young and happy 
spirit, and reminded me of the sun-set carol of a summer bird 
that is hushed to repose by its own melody And soit was with 
this blue-eyed boy, lor in a few moments he was slumbering so 
placidly by his mother’s side I felt assured that if there were 


rbance 





any complaints of “nowy children” that night, 




















would net proceed from that rier On perceiving that her 
was 5 wa or her, she rose, and gently drawing 
the curta she st " ment, as if undetermined whether 
to leave her child ; upon observing which, | offered to sit by his 
side, which offer she gratefully accepted, remarking that she might 
appear to be an ove xious ( ‘ b as her « d had evine- 
ed a very nervous ve Lemperament, she fet that proper 
care now might save him from great suflering hereafter. For my 
‘ wn part, I took eat pi re “ ch ’ e cf tenance olf 
this iovely iilant, and wow a en « erved a transient smile 
I over his teatures 1 th ht how sweet was the sleep, and 
N piea@sant m e tue cre ns ¢ iag eless spirit, while 
der the fostering care of s a mother. And as I endeavoured 
contemplate s re ae v, le tthink alter the 
ipse of years, how the y« , and y man would probably 
love and reverence such a mother, and lay open his bosom with 
all its your ispira ns s fears and } pes to her, as his best 
and truest friend, and most able counsellor. ‘Time wore away 
till the hour hand pomted to ten, and the faithful mother was 
gain at her post, whe ddenly my m were interrupted by 
the entrance of a noisy company, cc of several women 
ind ¢ re 
] irnt from the remarks of the elder part of the company, 
that they had been on a Jong jaunt the preceding day, and came 
there very weary and over-heated ; but they seemed to forget 
that many besides themselves were seeking re pose a refresh 
me » the same apartment iwo of the little g belonging 
to s party excited my sympathy rhe youngest could pot 
have been more than three or four years old Phey, as well as 
P her, were expensively dressed, and had 1 taken merely 
7 V e « Im t have supposed them to 
ve in an € ated re Phe cluldren had evidently been 
kept awake much er tha al 1 | g very tired and 
sleepy ey were « ‘ entiy peevish and irritable The 
m was likew veary and exceedingly freth Alter ob 
serving that e wa tired to undress them, she thrust them 
j >a v ria t answer their ¢ treaties 
ra s f wate a slap « car vnd the | mise of ar 
eril ‘ ‘ sta y atk their me She then threw 
elf a setter 1 was rina prof nd we Not so 
© ¢ ‘ The st | ( 4 ‘ ' ‘ nuesa 
stless a ‘ 
tha s her H a ‘ i comfort 
c, pe s sume g ‘ t s er But this 
vas y ‘ able ‘ ence on my 
r } | c y A ‘ nand to 
the child, and the ( “Why y 4 “ got home 
This cruel « vak } the deepes sy thy in the breast 
ra jard vas a ens , she softly ghded from her 
and speaking As r tone tot tle sufferer, she 
g tly fted from her cary ¢ } she thene ppl ed her 
wants, and erwards bathed her hot limbs water. And after 
afew! ! r her to sleep o t vn | she laid 
her etly to her bed. How I wished that sleeping 
woman, who deserved not the name of mother, could have wit 
nessed this simple and unostentat s act of kindness in an utter 
stranger. What a reproof must this gentle treatment have con- 
veved, were she capa! of one generous cmo Morning 
came, «& ian ny as st be actualiy seer vd fe in order 
to be fully appreciated Oh the laxury of a midnight hour after 


, ) ; = , , . 
a sultry day lhe rosy light came sparkling and shining across 


the ripling waters, and the neighbouring landscape looked as if 
it had imbibed the first freshness My nameless friend 
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was already up, and her toilet soon made, and then bending 
over her sleeping boy in silence, I could not but fancy she was 
breathing a hallowed prayer to that throne where ‘the petition 
of the righteous availeth much.” 

She parted back the bright clustering curls of the young sleep- 
er, and with some emphasis spoke his name Long will it be ere 
I forget the laughing, joyous shout with which the little fellow 
started from his pillow, as if the very consciousness of existence 
was perfect blessedness to him. He was soon dressed, though, 
like the playful kitten, he twice broke from his mother and ran 
away with the towel, and once seized the hair-brush and brushed 
her hair the wrong way. Yet there was no irritation, no ill- 
temper, and soon the rosy boy went bounding and singing to the 
deck, where the glad fresh morning was a fit emblem of his young 
and happy existence. I shall not attempt to describe the scenes 
which two hours afterwards occurred in the same cabin. Disobe- 
dience and fretfulness on the one hand, and the hasty slap and 
promises of punishment never meant to be inflicted on the 
other, made up the principal part of the sad exhibition. My heart 
ached as I contemplated the probable fate of this miserable family 
There sat a little girl whose sullen and determined look showed 
that she waited but for a fit opportunity to throw off the galling 
yoke of parental authority—and close beside her stood a cower- 
ing, timid, broken-spirited child, who, in spite of her fitful moods, 
stili clung to her mother. But I could not help thinking how 
easy it would be, in after life, for the smooth deceiver to steal 
the heart of this girl, and allure her from the abode where of all 
others she ought to have found sweet peace and security 

After having witnessed such a melancholy picture, my thoughts 
reverted to the many disordered and confused households, where 
smiling peace and confidence alone should dwell. I thought 
of alienated husbands ; discontented and termagant wives and 
mothers; deceptive, unlovely and ungoverned children ; till my 
heart went up in fervent aspirations that the female character 
might be so elevated and refined, that the name of woman should 
cease to be coupled with imbecility, and the bare mention of a 
family of children conjure to the imagination a host of evils 
When the minds of mothers shall be more universally enlight- 
ened, and brought under the gentle sway of that charity which 
suffereth long and is kind—when they shall be more awake to 
the true interests of their children, and tothe influence and neces- 
sity of a pure example—when they are willing to take more 
pains to seek and to deserve the confidence of their children ; 
then may we hope to see the waves of infidelity and moral cor- 
ruption stayed in their course, and the streams of pollution dried 
at their fountain. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


I am going, Jessie, far from thee, 

To distant lands beyond the sea ; } 
I would not, Jessie, have thee now 
With anger's cloud upon thy brow 
Remember that thy mirthful friend 
Might sometimes pique but ne’er offend ; 
That mirthful friend is sad the while— 
Oh, Jessie, give a parting smile. 


Ah! why should friendship harshly chide 
Our little faults on either side? 

From friends we love we bear with those, 
As thorns are pardon'd for the rose ; 

The summer bee, on busy wing, 
Produces sweets—yet bears a sting ; 
The purest gold most needs alloy ; 

And sorrow is the nurse of joy. 


Then oh forgive me, ere T part ; 

And if some corner in thy heart 

For absent friend a place might be, 

Oh keep that little place for me! 

* Forgive, forget,’ we're wisely told, 

Is held a maxim good and old ; 

But half the maxim’s better yet— 
‘THEN OH FORGIVE—BUT DON'T FORGET 


THE SAGO MANUFACTORY 





AT SINGAPORE. 


We found the Chinese at the sago factory all at work, and 
one or two of them very communicative. There is but one tree in 
Singapore of the anoo-palm which yields the sago ; and the factory 
is supplied entirely by Malay proas, which bring annually about 
eighteen thousands piculs, mostly from the swampy lands of Su- 
matra. The tree, called in the Moluccas the libley, but by Malays 
rumbige, will grow from the bases of the leaves, in ten years, to 
a height of thirty feet, with a girth greater than a man can 
clasp ; and each tree will produce of crude sago, which is the 
pith of the tree, about five hundred pounds. The sago from old 
trees, however, is always coarse and unsaleable, and it is found 
that the farinaceous matter is better, and greater in quantity ina 
given time, if trees be cut down every two or three months, when 
the pith is four or five inches thick. It is taken out of its ligne- 
ous trunk, and closely packed in leaves of the same tree, in which 
state it arrives at the factory. There we saw on the beach, in 
front of the large bamboo shied where it is refined, large piles of 
the pure white fecula, in cubes, set out to dry, which resem- | 
bled very much the little forts and other structures of snow 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





made by northern school-boys in their winter term. It is taken 
from these piles into the shed, and, being broken into small parts, 
is placed in a large trough, into which a clear stream is rapidly 
admitted for a while, when the sago dissolves, and afterwards 
settles, with the dirt and heavy matter beneath it, and the fibres 
and scum above. It is again dried as before, and then re-broken, 
and sifted until it granulates into small regular particles. These 
are thrown into shallow pans, placed over portable furnaces, and 
kept in constant motion by a stirrer until thev become like hard, 
polished beautiful pearls, and are ready for packing. By this pro- 
cess the Singapore factory manufactures out of its eighteen 


thousand piculs of raw sago, about six thousand piculs of clear || 


pearl sago for exportation. 





NOT MARRIED YET. 

Not married yet! ah, let me think— 
How horrid is the thought, 

That eighteen summers have escaped, 
And still I am not caught! 

And still—and still—'tis like to be, 
If thoughts don’t alter soon 

No matter—I'll live on in hope, 
At least another moon ! 

No offer yet! ah, what a thought, 
For a maiden past eighteen, 

With face and form as faultless too 
As any ever seen! 

Ah, wherefore do they keep me back ’ 
Ah, why this long delay ! 

No man need ask ¢his maid but once 
To name the wedding day. 


GIPSY FESTIVAL. 


The twelfth anniversary of the meeting of the reformed and 
wandering gipsies, at Spring-Hill House, the residence of the 
Rey. J. Crabb, whose philanthropic endeavours to improve the 
condition and habits of that extraordinary race have procured 
him the appellation of the ‘** Gipsy’s Friend,” was lately held in 
England. The attendance of visiters to witness the interesting 
scene amounted to two hundred. There were about one hundred 
and ten of the wandering tribe present, but few of the reformed 
were amongst the number, as several of them are in service, and 
others, who are living in a creditable manner, are now ashamed 
to associate with their former companions. After a religious 
service, a goud dinner, consisting of old English fare—beef and 
plum-pudding—was then set before the gipsies, who did ample jus- 
tice to the provision. Two of the families present expressed their 
desire to abandon their wandering habits. Their case will be in- 
vestigated, and, if approved of, assistance will be rendered them 
to accomplish their laudable object. After the dinner every 
family was furnished with a blanket, a pair of stockings, etc. for 
each member, and a copy of the Scriptures was presented to 
every family who did not possess one. 





ECHOES, 


Echoes reside, for the most part, in ruined abbeys, in caverns, 
and in grottos ; they reverberate among mountains, whisper in 
the areas of antique halls, in the windings of long passages, and 
in the melancholy aisles of arched cathedrals. There is an an- 
cient portico near the temple of Clymenos, in the district of Ci- 
thonias, which repeats three times, on which account it is called 
At Woodstock there was one which returned seven- 
In the 
sepulchre of Metella, the wife of Sylla, an echo repeated five 


the echo. 
teen syllables during the day, and twenty in the night. 


different times, in different keys; and Barthius, in his notes 
on Statius, relates, that on the banks of the Naha, between 
Bingen and Coblentz, an echo recited seventeen times. He who 
spoke or sung could scarcely be heard, and yet the responses 
were loud and distinct, clear and various; sometimes appear- 
ing to approach, at other times to come from a great distance, 
much after the manner of an wolian harp 

In the cemetery of the Abercorn family, at Paisley, in the 
county of Renfrew, there is an echo exceedingly beautiful and 
romantic. When the door of the chapel is shut, the reverbera- 


tions are equal to the sound of thunder. Breathe a single 
note in music, and the tone ascends gradually, with a multitude 
of echoes, tll it dies in soft and most bewitching murmurs. If 
the effect of one instrument is delightful, that of several in con- 


exciting the most tumultuous and rapturous 


ge 


cert Is captivating 
sensations. In this chapel, lulled by ethereal echoes, sleeps Mar- 
gery, the daughter of Bruce, the wife of Wallace, and the mo- 
ther of Robert, king of Scotland. 

A singular echo is heard in a grotto near Castle Comber, in 
Treland 


fifteen or sixteen feet of the extremity of the grotto; at which 


No reverberation is observed till the listener is within 
place a most delightful echo enchants the ear. Does there exist 
any one who has not heard of the eagle's nest near Mucross Ab- 
bey, on the banks of the Lake of Killarney! The celebrated 
rock sends forth the most fascinating re-percussion. 


AN AGED NUN, 
A Madrid paper mentions that a nun died lately in the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Albacetta, at the age of one hundred and nine 
She was born in 1731, during the reign of Philip V. She enter- 


ed the convent at the age of fourteen, made her profession at 


fifteen, and consequently had worn the garb ninety-two years 


CHIMES. 


How sweet the tuneful bells responsive peal ! 
As when at opening morn the fragrant breeze 
Breathes on the trembling sense of wan disease, 
So piercing to my heart their force I fee! ! 
And hark! with lessening cadence now they fall, 
And now, along the white and level tide, 
Thev fling their melancholy music wide, 
Bidding me many a tender thought recall 
Of summer days, and those delightful years 
When by my native streams, in life's fair prime, 
The mournful magic of their mingling chime 
First waked my wondering childhood into tears! 
But seeming now, when all those days are o'er, 
The sounds of jov once heard, are heard no more 
Besides the common way of tolling bells, there is also ringing, 
which is a kind of chimes used on various occasions in token of 
joy. This ringing prevails in no country so much as in England, 
where it is a kind of diversion, and, for a piece of money, any 
one may have a peal. On this account it is that England is called 
the “ ringing island.’’ Chimes are something very different, and 
much more musical ; there is not a town in all the Netherlands 
without them, being an invention of that country. The chimes 
at Copenhagen are one of the finest sets in all Europe ; but the 
inhabitants, from a pertinacious fondness for old things, or the 
badness of their ear, do not like them so well as the old ones, 
which were destroyed by a conflagration. 


OF DORISLAUS, 


When Oliver Cromwell wished to form an alliance between 


ASSASSINATION 


the commonwealth of England and the republic of Holland, he 
sent over an envoy of the name of Dorislaus, a doctor in civil 
law, who was born at Delft, and educated at Leyden, but had 
lived long in London. Dr. Dorislaus was one of the professors 
of Gresham College, and had from the commencement of the 
civil war exercised the office of judge-advocate in the carl of 
Essex's army. When Dr. Dorislaus arrived at the Hague he 
took a temporary lodging until better accommodation could be 
provided for him. While he was at supper on the evening on 
which he arrived at the Hague, in company with many others who 
lodged at the same house or hotel, six gentlemen entered the room 
with their swords drawn, and requested all those who were at 
table not to stir, for that ‘* there was no harm intended to any one 
but the agent who came from the rebels in England, who had 
newly murdered their king.” One of the assassins, who knew 
Dorislaus, pulled him from the table and killed him at his feet 


upon which they all put up their swords and walked leisurely out 


WALKING-STICKS, 

Walking-sticks were first introduced into fashion by the ef 
feminate Henry the Second of France, but did not become a re- 
quisite appendage to the gentlemen of fashion in England till the 
year 1655, at which time they were formed with an indented 
head, in order to afford a more easy pressure of the hand which 
they supported. Ingenuity, which in matters of fashion is for 
ever on the alert, now crowned it with the addition of the round 
and hollow top, which sometimes contained nutmeg or ginger, to 
warm the stomach of the valetudinarian, and sometimes sugar- 


candy for the asthmatic ; but snuff soon after coming into ur 


versal use among the hon ton of society, the cavity was exclu- 


sively appropriated to its reception; and the meeting of two 
friends was invariably marked, after the first salutation, by the 
unscrewing of the tops of their walking-sticks 
THE BALLAD, “AULD ROBIN GRAY." 
The following extract from a letter, written to the late Thomas 
Hammersley, Esq. by the Rev. William Jervis, rector of Wring- 
ton, in Somersetshire, in June, 1812, has been handed to us. It 


shows that the words of the ballad of Auld Robin Gray were writ- 


ten by Lady Ann Lindsay, and that the music was composed by 
William Jervis. A gentleman now residing in Edinburgh, and 
intimately acquainted with the composer, can answer for the 
authenticity of this letter 

“My pear str—Anxious as you have ever been for the sake 
of right, as well as for the fair fame of your friends, you have 
more than once solicited that I should publicly claim an offspring, 
which, for more than forty years, has been of uncertain origin 
Nothing could have induced me to undertake this at my time of 
life but the offer of your kind testimony to the genuineness of 
this my early production, which an acquaintance with it in manu- 
script, long before it surreptitiously found its way to the public 
eye, enables you so convincingly to bear. As to the ballad or 
story, you may remember that I received it from the Hon. Mr 
Byror, and understood it to have been written by Lady Ann 


Lindsay. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

The Holy Alliance was formed at the treaty of Verona, for the 
purpose of checking the revolutionary mania, as it was stated, 
and preserving the legitimate rights of the potentates who formed 
it. This alliance has ever been looked upon with a well-founded 
suspicion by the English nation; indeed by all who feel inte- 
rested in the march of mind and rational freedom 
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RECOVERY OF A FEMALE AFTER EXECUTION. 














The following account of the case of a poor girl who was un- 
rustiy executed in 1766, is given by a celebrated French author, 


the 





as an instance of justice which was olten committed by the 


equiv ocal mode of trial used in France 


>. eee oe eee ee 


ee wee Ae On Ore er ome wanae 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have receired a letter fi / 
isher 


volume of the Mirror ] 


om a disk 





postmaster, to wh 


i the nh number of the present 
"uth 


good feeling that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of print- 


pul addressed a copy ¢ 


is wriller so much talent and 





** About seventeen years since a young peasant girl, possessed ing it. It will be found on the first page of this num In 
of a very agreeable figure, was placed at Paris in the service of || doing so we trust we riolate no confidence either st pulated or 
a man depraved by all the vices consequent on the corruption of implied, and that the worthy postmaster wil? excuse us for re 
great cities. Smitten with her charms, he tried every method plying to his communication in this public way. He will als 


to seduce her; but she was virtuous, and resisted. The pru- 
dence of this girl only irritated the passion of her master, who, 
st being able to make her submit to his wishes, determined on 


the most black and horrible revenge 


He secretly conveyed into 
her box many things belonging to him, marked with his name 
He then exclaimed that he was robbed, called in a commissaire, 
(a ministerial officer of justice,) and made his deposition. The girl's 
box was searched, and the things were discovered. The unhappy 


servant was imprisoned. She defended herself only by her tears ; 





ye had no evidence to prove that she did not put the property 
» her box ; and her only answer to the interrogatories was, that 


The judges had no suspicion of the depravity 


sue was Innocent 
f the accuser, whose station was respectable, and they adminis- 
tered the law in all its rigour; a rigour undoubtedly excessive, 
which ought to disappear from our code to give place to a simple 
but certain penalty, which would leave fewer crimes unpunished 
1 
office was ineffectually performed, as it was the first attempt of 


As 


was conveyed to his house 


nnocent girl was condemned to be hanged. The dreadful 





geon had 





] irchased the 
On that 


perce ived a ge ntle 


the son of the great executioner 
body for dissection, and it 
evening, being about to open the head, he 
e dissecting-knife fell from his hand, 


warmth about the body. Th 


» was about to dissect 





and he placed in his bed her whom 





eflorts to restore her to life were effe 1; and at the same time 
e sent for a priest, on whose discretion and experience he could 


depend, in order to consult with him on this strange event, as 


well as to have him for a witness to his conduct. The moment 


the unfortunate girl opened her eyes she believed herself in the 


a 
Z 
other world, and perceiving the figure of the priest, who had a 


marked and majestic countenance, (for I know him, and it is from 





him that I have this fact,) she joined her hands tremblingly, and 


exclaimed, ‘ Eternal Father, you know my innocence, have pity 


onme'!’ Jn this manner she continued to invoke the ecclesias- 
tc, believing, in her simplicity, that she beheld her God. They 


were long in persuading her that she was not dead—so much 


had the idea of punishment and of death possessed her imagina- 
tion. Nothing could be more touching and more expressive than 
eing, who thus approached 


whom she regarded as her Supreme Judge 


the cry of an innocent I towards him 


and, independently 


of her affecting beauty, this single spectacle was sufficient to 


create the most lively interest in the breast of an observing and 


sensible man. What a scene for a painter! What a moral fora 





' What a lesson for a le 





philosopher gislator ! 
“The process was not submitted to a new revision, as was 
stated in the Journal de Paris. The servant having returned to 


1 adored, and who, 


Beir 


surgeon, who was doubly unquict on her account 


, recognized a man im him whom she 


directing her prayers towards the only adorable , quitted 


the house of the 


aud his own. She retired to hide herself in a distant village, 
fearing to meet the judges or the officers, who, with the dreadful 
tree, incessantly haunted her imaginatior The villanous accu- 





er remained unpunished, because his crime, though manifested 


] 
al 


ivid 





to the eves of two witnesses, was not so clear to the 





eyes of the magistrates and of the laws. The people subse- 
ently became acquaimted with the resurrection of this girl, and 
aded with reproaches the execrable ior of her misery ; but, 
n this immense city, his offence was soon forgotten, and the 
monster perhaps still breathes; at least, he has not publicly 


fered the punishment which he deserves 


oe 


ved, containing a collection of cases 





“A book should be publis 


im which innocent persons have been punished, in order, by 
showing the causes of errour, to avoid them for the futvre. Per- 


haps some man of the law may und 


ertake this important work.” 


RIALTO 


THE AT VENICE, 


TT 


The famous bridge at Venice, called the Rialto, is universally 
alowed to be one of the finest m Europe It was built in the 


ear 1591, from a design of the celebrated Michael 


red 


Angelo, and 
] It 


and fifty thousand ducats 





s said to have cost two hu 





sists of a single arch, all of marble; has rails on each side, 
{ two rows of shops in the middle. Its width on the level of 
e water is ninety-five feet, and its he irht twenty-four 
j 
THE HIGHLANDER,. 
This favourite steamer, commanded by Captain Johnson, hav- 


zg been refitted and repainted, has commenced her reg 


tween this citv and Newburgh, stop; as usual at Cald 
West Point, and Cold 
" 


and 


g 
Spring. The Highlander is one 
best swiftest boats on the Hudson river, and her cap 
The Sat 





| and good an officer as ever trod a plank 






evening and Monday morning trips offer inducements to our citi- 
} 


zens to visit the beautiful and romantic Highlands, of which they 


avail themselves in large numbers during the warm weather 


do us the kindness to retain the impression already in his pos 


session; let the ** youngest son” frame Santa Claus, let the 
“lig girls” cut out the poetry and learn the music, let * little 
Bob” study chances for a shot in the “* Ruins of Carthage ”- 

and we will send the * good rrouw ” anothe opy jor preserva 
thon hy the present post We omit the ame of the town from 


which this letter came, in order to prevent the new postmaster- 


general from reforming our worthy cor espon lent, from whom 


we shall be pleased to hear whenever he has time and inclination 
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The Old Curvostty Shop.—Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have 


just published this work complete in a large octavo volume, with 


numerous embellishments. That its sale will be very great we 
do not doubt, for the many who have read it as it appeared in 
numbers will desire to peruse it again, and the smal! minority of 





the reading public who may as vet be unacquainted with it will 
hasten to follow their example Every one must admit that the 





writings of Boz enjoy a popularity in America as well as 


At 
same time, while every journal has joined in the chorus of praise, 


land unequalled since the time of the Waverley novels the 


it has struck us as rather singular that a writer so distinguished 
has so rarely, in this country at least, been made the subject of 
Uur reviewers appear to accept his univer- 


intelligent criticism 


‘ 


sal popularity as a fact, to be repeated 





t not to be disputed or 


examined. Now it is not always safe to take conte mporary fame 


as the test of an author's merit. To multiply examples of this 





is well to remember that Cowley 


was preferred by one age to Milton, and that Richardson's novels, 


would be waste of time, but it 


now so wholly forgotten, enjoyed at one time even a higher repu- 
tation than Oliver Twist or Nicholas Nickleby do at present 


Walter Scott said that any writer of fiction who wished to suc- 


ceed after him must do as he had done, must strike out a new 
and untrodden path This Mr. Dickens has done he has appro 
priated the wide range of English low life, so rich in slang, in 


} 


ly as Scott monopolized 


The result in both cases h 


humour, and in pathos too, as complete 


as been the same 


To the 


the era of chivalry 


Every thing we are ignorant of is fresh and capt 


histicated man of 


to be 


sol business, and his still more artific: smuly, 


t 
it was a treat 


udal world, so diflerent 





carrica 


from the one in which they moved, a world of ; 





ysicai | 


prowess, 


His 


ters, have 


sturdy ignorance, and sturdier faith. Sv, too, with Boz 


es and low charac 


stories, treating cheifly of low scer 
1! ] 1 


all the interest of novelty to the fashionable lady and the man of 


ion; he opens to them a page in the great book of the world 
which they have never taken the trouble to read bef The 





same remark will hold good of Cooper's sea stories, which are so 
hed t ot kn 


hed bv 
too, has ma 





highly relis landsmen, who do r rope of a ship 


Mr 
open 


from another Dickens, 
field 


he has no small share of power and pathos, and there runs through 


most of the new 


he has laid His style is at once easy and finished 


’ 


his works a vein of the most delicate satire and kindly feeling 


In perception of the ludicrous he is equalled by no living author 
} 


It is really remarkable how carefu 


he 


most outrageously, he avoids the appearance ol extravagance 


vv, even when caricatures 





with what good taste every thing is managed But that he is 
x of writers, which the 


Jn 
extravagant 


that black swan of humourists, that phar 
million take him for we cannot admit. Boz is a mannerist 
all his works we find the same excessive vice and 
irtue, the latter developed under the most unfavourable circum- 


His 


the 


orance, filth and crime 


Thus in 


stances, in the midst of want, icr 


characters are not consistent with themselves 








beginning of the * Pickwick Papers" we find Mr. Pickwick 
represented as an absolute ninny, so silly, for instance, that 
he believes a cabman when he tells him that his horse is forty- 


two years old! and he is the butt of every body; but towards 





the close of the book he becomes a man of judgment and energy, 
and talks with unusual sense and eloquence. And in the book 
before us we find him even writing a tale! This is a glaring 
defect. Thus, too, Oliver Twist, brought up among the lowest 
pickpockets in London, is a pattern not onty of virtue but of 
propriety of behaviour, and “talks like a book" withal; and 
Nancy, @ coarse prostitute, towards the close of the book rises 
into a style worthy of tragedy The explanation of this is pro- 


bably that Boz's books aré by contract, in weekly or 


monthly parts, and 


written 
are begun without his knowing how they are 
in which 


one character, plainly meant to be a prominent one, is soon 


toend. This is very evident in the * Curiosity Shop, 
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ped, and many of the others greatly altered as the story goes on 


Sull we are inclines think it 


the authors best prod ction, giv- 


ing evidence of talent, which, if not frttered away, will perhaps 
enaiic Mr Dickens tor se eventoas Than eminence ar many of 
his admirers are already disposed to claim for him It abounds 


in humour, and the serious parts are exquisitely tender and touch 


ing in tone. Nelly, the quiet, prudent, heaven-like child, is 


beautifully drawn, and is, we believe, the general favourite ; but, 
for our own part, we rather prefer the old grandfather, with all 


his strength and his weakness, with all his affection and good- 
yme by his one besetting sin, as a finer and 


ness, constantly overc 


Mr. Pickwick, we are glad 





more profound conce ! As for 

he appears only t troduction, for he is getting to be as 
great a bore as Leather-st g. As for Quilp, the dwarf, he is 
an absurd caricature There is in every line our author writes 


truth and hatred of wrong, such an overflowing 


such a love of 
kindliness and sympathy with humanity, that we are loth to no- 


But we have one more 





mav think his deficiencies 


We often hear him called a master of the 


at we 


ovservation to make 


pathetic. This is true in one sense, but not in the highest. He 
describes emotion with great truth and wonderful power, but this 


The first is the 





is not erpressing it, It is something inieriour 
plan of all our modern novelists, the latter that of the old drama 
tists, of Shakspeare, and of Scott As a caricature-painter of 


ow life, Boz is admirable ; but even if he was perfect, this is not 
A Dutch kitchen, 


nted, cannot stend as high as a work of art as 


the highest order of excellencs no matter 


how beaulilt 





Raphael's St. Cecilia ; mechanical execution may be equally 
n the conception! We have spoken 


} 


good, but what a difference 


of the detec 


in Boz's writings 


Mr 


the more freely ts we have notices 


as the task seems to be left almost wholly to us Dickews 


possesses so many beauties that he can afford to have his faults 
brought to light along with them. That indiscriminate admura- 
tion which would ry be under a load of hyperbolical com- 
mendation, is as little creditable to its subject as to its author. 


Sacred and moral s 


3.- -Parker and Ditson, ol Boston, have 
recently issued a handsome quarto, suitable for the pianoforte, 
y Mrs. Mary 8S. B 


consists of forty-three original sacred and moral songs, adapted 


entitled the ** Southern Harp, | Dana,” which 


to 


the most popular melodies of the day, and arranged for the 


piano and guitar. The fair author of the words, many of them 


very beautiful, in an “ intredaction,” full of touching sweetness 


and simplicity, gives a brief sketch of herself, and her motives for 
res No generous critic after 


writing and publishing the ut work 


. 
' 
reading it could find it in his heart to say any thing that would 





iy upon the fee lings ot this sensitive daughter 


the 


vibrate unpleasa 
We c 


* with much pleasure, and 
cordially recomm«e 


of song 





nd the work itself to ali who have sufficient 


taste to appreciate the productions of a refined and gentle spirit 





O can it be, my Muse ' that you and I 
Are fairly linked before the public eve 
Well, be it so; we ve loved each other long , 
(hur union now we celebrate in song 
And those who would thy sunple form despise, 


se 


Shall desfen, and forget to crit 


I thought at first to show thee by my side 
Without adornment ; twas a thought of pridc 
Now, clothed in music's sweetest harmonies, 


How many will thy humble beauties prize ' 





I think, my Muse, ‘twas wisdom on my part, 

To let thee sing thy way to every heart 

I am the daughter of an honoured sire ;* 

To spe ak his praise not soon these lips would tire ; 
But this is: the place, nor this the way, 


al love would say 
) 
no small 


To utter all my fi 
Yet for 


My passport is my muc 


his sake regard I claim; 


h-loved father's name 


it whe 
No shadows stole across my pathway bright 
] had a darli | 

For many vcars we 
And oft t 


No wonder 


There was me n all to me was light ; 


g sister but she die 


wandered side by side, 
hese very songs she sur 
then, 
I had an only brother 
Away from home, and f1 
And 


P ! / ‘ 
ale—cold—and s 


gy with me 


if they should | laintive be’ 
and he died 
om his lovely bride 


not long after, those I loved too well, 

\|—in death's embraces fell > 
In two short days on me no more they smiled, 
My noble husband, and : 


"Twas sorrow made me write these plaintive lays, 


my only child 


And yet, if sad they are, they end in praise 
© God! I thank thee for my mother’s breast, 
Where I can lay my head, and sweetly rest ' 
I thank thee for my father's fostering arms, 
On which I lean, and fear no rude alarms! 


© ye who've reached the lofty heights of fame, 


is but a youthful name. 


Rememt 
I pray you with benignant eyes look down, 
Nor from your intellectual eynes frown 


er 


On one, whose trembling steps have just begun 
To clemé th’ ascent your eagle flights have won 

No laurel wreath to decorate my brow, 

Held out by fame’s bright goddess, lures me now 


May I but know I've done my humble part, 
By poetry and song, to cheer the heart, 


ig chord, 


Or wake in any breast one thrllur 
Tis all I ask—'twill be 


a rich reward! 





* Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., of Charleston, 8. C 
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Vet I must leave thee, 
Weeping alone, 

None to watch o'er thee 
When T am gone; 

Long e’er to-morrow 
Away shall I be, 

Friendless, forsaken, 
Far, love, from thee. 





HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDIES. 


Wuen the belle of fifteen gets sight of a beau, 
She scarcely can peep through the sticks of her fan ; 
Her heart all a flutter, her cheeks all a glow, 
She tremblingly simpers out—** Who is the man? 


Sweet twenty has brought her to years of discretion, 
She blushes no longer, but alters her plan ; 
She thinks of the pocket, the place, the profession, 
And looks round the circle with-—"* What is the man !" 


At thirty, each day that she looks in the mirror, 
She sees that some leaf of the rose has grown wan ; 
Sees the circle of lovers grow thin, and, in terrour, 
She duns the deceivers with—** Which is the man!” 


At forty she changes her ture, grows romantic, 

Finds it pretty to sigh, pleys the harp, and looks wan ; 
Haunts watering-places and steams the Atlantic ; 

For the point of her travel is—‘* Where is the man!” 





There is one blessing of which people never know the value till 
they have lost it—and this is health. Health seldom goes without 
temper accompanying it; and that fled, we become a burden on 
the patience of those around us, until dislike replaces pity and 
forbearance. 

“Hallo, there! I say' Murder! Watch! 
Brimstone ' Halloah-ao'” “ Ho, ho, what is the matter! 
“Why, I'm out of snuff—got any about ve" 


Fire ' Gridirons 


what's 


the matter'’” 


The first hoax of a modern kind on record was practised by a 
wag in the reign of Queen Anne. It appeared in the papers of 
that time.—** A well-dressed man rode down the king’s road from 
Fulham, at a most furious rate, commanding each turnpike to be 
thrown open, as he was a messenger, conveying the news of the 
queen's sudden death. The alarm instantly spread into every 
quarter of the city ; the trained bands, who were on their parade, 
and returned 


desisted from their exercise, furled their colours, 


home with their arms reversed. The shopkeepers began to col- 
lect their sables, when the jest was discovered—not the author 
of it.” 

* Well, 
think the bald-headed gentleman was wrong ! 
think so, 
t‘other gentleman.” 


1 « Why, master, I 
* Why do you 


** Because, master, he lost his temper, and 


John, which do think was right 


John?” 
abused 

For a woman to look on knowledge, grace, and accomplish- 
ments only as baits with which to entice a husband, and not as 
precious in themselves, is like shooting game with diamonds, or 
flinging sceptres at fruits 

Dr. Franklin said, 
books and periodicals, there I see intelligent and well-informed 


“When I see a house well furnished with 
children; but if there are no books or papers, the children are 
ignorant, if not profligate.” 

The Mahomedan religion derives its name from Mahomed of 
Mecca, who originally was nothing more than a private soldier 
He had many enemies even in his native place, from whence he 
fled in 622 to Arabia. His followers compute their time from this 
Arabie is called Hegira, ie the Fl gi t 


era, which in 


“The other evening,” says a contemporary, 


novelist, a man of great coolness and courage 


**a well-known 


», Was met by a stout 


fellow, who pulled out a poinard and demanded his purse 


* Capital!’ the other exclaimed, 
same demand on you; but come, 
of ourselves, I'll give you a share of a prime job I have in hand 
Come along.’ 
the counterfeit, 
by a patrol, into whose hands the good-natured friend unkind 
lodged his associate.” 


SPRING 


It is not that sweet herbs and flowers alone 

Start up, like spirits that have lain asleep 

In their great mother's iced bosom deep 

For months, or that the birds, more joyous grown, 
Catch once again their silver summer tone, 

And they who igh did creep 
Now trim their mane upon some sunny steep, 
And seem to sing hrown 

No—wi jual march the immortal mind, 
As Ptr it never could be left behind, 

Keeps pace with every movement of the year; 
And (for high truths are born in happiness) 

As the warm heart expands the eye grows clear, 
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And sees beyond the slave's or bigot’s guess 
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Deceived by this confidence the real rogue joined 
and they stole along together till they were met 
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